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j oblessness Near 7 % Level | 
For 8th Successive Month | 


NLRB Kills 
‘Penalty’ | 
Layoff Plan| 


~ A major blow has been struck 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board against the use of “super- 
gniority” promises to strike- 
breakers hired during an econom- 
ic work stoppage. 

In a decision of wide-ranging 
importance, the board 


of atbitrary “seniority” to strike- 
breakers, or to former strikers who 
teturned to work during the walk- 
out, and to apply this 20-year pref- 


trence clause in determining later |: 


layoffs. 

“In our opinion,” the board 
said, “superseniority is a form of 
discrimination extending far be- 
yond the employer’s right of re- 
placement” of economic strikers 
to carry on his business, adding 
that it is “in direct conflict” with 
the law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against union members. 


The case involved Local 613 
of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, Erie, Pa., and the Erie 
company, manufacturer of elec- 
tonic components and custom- 
molded plastics. 

Upon expiration of a contract 
td failure to negotiate a new 
agreement, the union called a strike 
Mar. 31, 1959. During the strike 
Period, the company adopted a pol- 
Ky granting 20-year seniority to 
MW employes hired as strike re- 
Placements and 20 years additional 
tniority to laid-off employes and 
iitikers who returned to work. The 
union terminated the strike June 
25, 1959, 

In the course of economic layoffs 
Which later followed, many strikers 
Who had been recalled were among 
the first to lose their jobs solely as 
*'result of the superseniority plan. 

union filed charges of discrim- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Fund-Raising Reforms 


Given Labor Backing 


New York—Fund-raising and financial reporting practices of 
Mation’s 100,000 voluntary health and welfare agencies have 
challenged in a report warning that failure to make needed 

$ could result in a loss of public confidence. 
Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, 


the report “a step in the® 


ruled |} 
wanimously in the Erie Resistor |; 
Corp. case that it was an unfair |: 
labor practice to award 20 years]: 


Jamey. 


Schnitzler Urges Reforms: 


‘Strong’ Law Asked 


To Guard Pensions 


By David L. Perlman . 


The AFL-CIO has renewed its plea to Congress to give the 
Secretary of Labor “strong powers” to uncover abuses in employe 


pension and welfare plans. 


Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, in testimony before a Senate 
Labor subcommittee, called for “rigorous protection” of such funds 


by the federal government, whether® 
they are jointly-administered by 
unions and management or con- 
trolled exclusively by either group. 
His testimony sharply challenged 
the position taken by the USS. 
Chamber of Commerce that regu- 


lation of pension and welfare funds S 


should be “left to the states.” 


direction” although it “does 

Mt go far enough.” 
Teport resulted from a two- 
War study by a highly-qualified 
Committee under a grant from the 
Ockefeller Foundation. Joseph A. 
» President of the Communi- 
Workers and Chairman’ of 
ear Community Services 


Committee, was a member of the 
study group. 
The committee found that 
“the great competition for the 
charity dollar has resulted in the 
failure of too many voluntary 
agencies to present a fair, bal- 
anced picture of their activities.” 
Pointing out that the labor move- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Schnitzler said Administration- 


proposed amendments to the 1958 
Welfare & Pension Plan Disclosure 
Act are urgently needed to protect 
the interests of “millions of wage 
and salary earners in the United 


tates.” The Administration bill has 


been sponsored by Sen. Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.), chairman of 
the subcommittee. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman 
pointed out that the federation 
“was among the foremost pro- 
ponents of strong and enforce- 
able legislation” in 1958 but that 
the bill enacted at that time 
“amounted to little more than 
token legislation.” 

Declaring that the rapid growth 


of the number and size of trust 
funds also increases “opportunities 
for fast practices and embezzle- 
ment by unscrupulous administra- 
tors and trustees,” Schnitzler called 
for new legislation “putting teeth 
into the 1958 law.” 


The Administration has asked 


for legislation to: 


@ Give the Secretary of Labor 


investigative and enforcement au- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Unions Aid 
Charleston 


Flood Victims 


Charleston, W. Va. — State 
AFL-CIO leaders and members 
moved quickly to help victims of 
this city’s flash floods which 
claimed 22 lives and caused total 
destruction or damage to some 


1,600 homes. 


State AFL-CIO Pres. Miles C. 
Stanley and Sec.-Treas. Benjamin 
W. Skeen rallied the West Vir- 
ginia Building and Construction 
Trades Council, the Kanawha Val- 
ley Labor Council, and the Charles- 
and Construction 
Trades Council for meetings and 
surveys of the damaged areas, held 
with Red Cross disaster teams on 


ton Building 


the scene. 


The state federation’s Commu- 
nity Service Activities include labor 
representation on the Disaster Ad- 
visory Committee of the Red Cross 
and close liaison with the day-to- 
day activities of the 47 Red Cross 
staff members now on the job in 


the stricken community. 

The state labor group formed 
the Kanawha Valley Disaster 
Fund and called on affiliates to 
solicit both union treasury and 
individual contributions. The 
money received is to be used “en- 
tirely and exclusively (on the 
basis of actual need as deter- 
mined by the Red Cross) for the 
relief of victims.” 


Henry Gunesch, Red Cross liai- 
son with AFL-CIO CSA, met with 
the state and local labor leaders in 
Charleston and assisted them in the 


development of the program. 


‘| and 
‘| young persons who had entered 
=\the labor market in June,” 
AFL-CIO AND RED CROSS TEAM inspects flood damage in Charleston, W. Va. Left to right: 
Robert C. Welch, secretary of State Building & Construction Trades Council; Ray Gunnal and Loren 
Linville, officers of Glass Cutters Local 1; American Red Cross Regional Mgr. William Sande; 
State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Benjamin W. Skeen; Henry Gunesch, Red Cross liaison with AFL- 
CIO; State AFL-CIO Pres. Miles C. Stanley, Kanawha Valley Labor Council Pres. 


Harry B. 
Unions promptly began raising funds to aid flood victims. 


Rise Shown 
InLong-Idle 
Workers 


By Robert B. Cooney 

Unemployment remained at a 
high level in July for the eighth 
straight month, the government 
has reported, while the ranks of 
the long-term jobless increased 
slightly. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
released summary job figures 
which showed unemployment fell 
by 440,000 between June and 
July to 5.1. million while employ- 
ment remained about the same as 
in June. 

The decline in joblessness, how- 
ever, was described as seasonal, 
“concentrated among the 


which 
left the key seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment at 6.9 per- 
cent. It was 6.8 percent last Decem- 
ber. 

The 6.9 percent rate, up from 
June’s 6.8 percent, was the sec- 
ond highest for the month in 
the postwar period. It was ex- 
ceeded only by the 7.5 percent 
in the depths of the 1958 reces- 
sion. In July 1960 the jobless 
rate was 5.5 percent. 

The postwar lows for the month 
were 3.1 percent in 1951, 3.3 per- 
cent in 1952 and 2.7 percent in 
1953. 

An accompanying report on job 
conditions in the nation’s 150 
major employment centers. showed 
“overall job gains” in nine-tenths 
of them but no change in the total 


classified as areas of labor surplus. 


Areas with unemployment of 
6 percent and over totaled 88 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Meany Urges Full 
Support of Aid Bill 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, in identical letters to 
all members of the Senate, 
has reiterated full support of 
the Administration’s long- 
term foreign aid program, 
which he called “the most 
important issue that will face 
the 87th Congress.” 

“The future of freedom in 
America, and of free men 
everywhere, depends upon 
the successful passage of this 
measure,” Meany said. 

The “keystone” of the bill, 
the federation president 
urged, “is the request for au- 
thority for long-term Treas- 
ury financing.” 

Its enactment, he said, “will 
help insure a well-planned, 
much-needed program of aid 
to the underdeveloped nations 
which hold the balance of 
political power in the world 
today.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. 


C., AUGUST 5, 1961 


Be ee 


STUDENTS from eight international unions and two city central bodies have completed the second 
section of the four-part AFL-CIO National Safety Training Institute in Washington, D. C. In the pic- 
ture are Exec. Sec. John D. Connors of the AFL-CIO Standing Committee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health, seated fourth from the left; with instructors from the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 


Standards, and the pupils. 


UAW ‘Wele 


omes’ Offer 


From American Motors 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have ‘“‘welcomed” a contract counter- 
offer from American Motors Corp.—the first offer from any auto 


maker since negotiations started 


late in June—and expressed the 


hope that other major motor firms will present affirmative proposals. 
American offered the UAW a 10 percent profit-sharing plan and 


annual pay increases of:7 cents an® 


hour in a three-year contract. The 
union called the profit-sharing plan 
a “welcome step” and promised an 
answer when negotiations resume 
Aug. 22, but declined to accept a 
company proposal to drop cost-of- 
living and annual improvement fac- 
tor clauses from the new contract. 

The Auto Workers said little 
progress has been made in negotia- 
tions with Ford, Chrysler or GM. 

The UAW has served notice on 
GM of its intent to terminate the 
existing contract at midnight Aug. 
31. Three hours after the union 
took that action, the company noti- 
fied the UAW that it also wished 
to terminate, and sent a similar 
termination notice to the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, repre- 
senting about 25,000 GM em- 
ployes. 

UAW Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock told a press confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., that 
the union has not decided wheth- 
ex to seek a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board order compelling 
GM to answer questions about 
the company’s price-profit for- 
mula. 


“When GM officials say our pro- 
posals would lead to a price in- 
crease but refuse to furnish the 
figures on which it bases that con- 
clusion, they put the union in an 
impossible position,” Woodcock 
said. 

“The union cannot make an intel- 
ligent determination as to whether 
or not a strike is necessary when 
the contract expires Aug. 31. The 
law says we are entitled to informa- 
tion we have asked for.” 


Woodcock recalled that on Jan. 
14, 1946, the NLRB issued a com- 
plaint accusing GM of an unfair 
labor practice because it had shift- 
ed its position during bargaining, 
but, the UAW did not press the 
point when a new contract was 
arrived at. 


The union has asserted that 
GM profits have run 26 percent 
on the average over a period of 
several years and could be re- 
duced to approximately 15 per- 
cent without raising prices to 
give its 300,000 hourly rated 

' workers some measure of equity 
with salaried workers, 


“Truth in Lending’ Urged 


To Restore 


Confidence 


The “truth in lending” bill sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Il!.) and 20 other senators would “do much to restore public 
confidence” in installment buying, Administrative Director Jacob 
Clayman of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. has told Con- 


gress. 


Clayman told a Senate Banking 
subcommittee that consumer credit 
has become so vital to the nation’s 
economic health that it must be 
“treated with a respect commen- 
surate” with its position as an im- 
portant economic indicator. 

His counsel backed up earlier 
testimony by AFL-CIO Legisla- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, who 
gave the bill full support from the 
federation and told the subcom- 
mittee that borrowers and buyers 
should be “let in on the secret of 
how much any given credit com- 
mitment” will cost. 

Clayman warned: “If the con- 
sumer loses faith in this institu- 
tion, atid it is permitted to de- 
generate into a vehicle for the 
exploitation of the public rather 
than an instrument by which our 
citizens share more fully im the 


| results could be catastrophic.” 

The Douglas bill would require 
sellers and lenders to give buyers 
an accurate statement of total fi- 
nance charges and annual interest 
rates. It has the endorsement of 
the AFL-CIO, Executive Council. 

Referring to earlier testimony 
about exploitation of credit buyers’ 
ignorance, Clayman said: 

@ When buyers know the .total 
interest they are asked to pay, they 
will have a yardstick with which to 
compare the prices of competitors. 

@ Buyers who are given the true 
annual interest rate can decide 
whether to finance their purchases 
or use their savings. 

@ The bill will lead to the end 
of the “credit gougers”—those 
whose profits are “proportional to 
the amount of ignorance” they can 


resources of our country, the | 


jexploit. ; 


Eight Unions 
Participate in 


Safety Class 


Students from eight international 
unions and two city central bodies 
have completed the second series 
of lessons in the safety training in- 
stitute sponsored by the AFL-CIO 
and the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards of the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

Jointly planned by the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Safety and Oc- 
cupational Health and the bureau’s 
Division of Safety, the course con- 
sists of four groups of lessons held 
at three-month intervals for union 
safety committeemen and officers. 

The institute is held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The first series had 
classes in organizing and operating 
practical safety programs. The sec- 
ond, just ended, featured instruc- 
tion in mechanical and physical 
safety. The section beginning Oct. 
2 will cover chemical and environ- 
mental safety. The fourth and final 
unit will be a 30-hour instructors’ 
institute. 


No charge is made for classes, 
but each union affiliate pays for 
its students’ room, board and 
transportation. Represented at 
the second institute were the Auto 
Workers, Carpenters, Communi- 
cations Workers, Fire Fighters, 
Insurance Workers, Seafarers, 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers, and representatives from Chi- 
cago and the Los Angeles County 
AFL-CIO. 

So many Carpenters enrolled for 
the second course that a special 
series of classes was held for them, 
according to Exec. Sec. John D. 
Connors of the AFL-CIO Standing 
Committee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health. 

State labor bodies and local un- 


|ions will be encouraged to hold 


similar institutes at the state and 
regional level, Connors said. 


A. McKeown Dies; 
Headed Hosiery Union 


St. Petersburg, Fla——Alexander 
McKeown, one of the founders of 
the Hosiery Workers and the union’s 
president for 18 years prior to his 
retirement in 1957, died here July 
10. He was 71. 

McKeown, who lived in Phil- 
adelphia until his retirement, be- 
come president of Branch 1 in 
that city in 1927 and served until 
assuming the national post. He 
was Socialist candidate for mayor 
in 1931, and under the late Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot (R) was a member 
of the State Prison Welfare Board. 
His widow, Bertha, and a son, 
Courtney, survive. 


Inter-American Advance: 


== 


Uruguay Workers 
Get Loan for Plant 


_An Inter-American Development Bank loan to a meat-packi 
workers’ cooperative in Montevideo, Uruguay, has been hailed 
Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO inter-American representative, 


important and effective step in the fight against communism ani 
for democracy” in Latin America. 


as “y 


by the bank on Aug. 4, will fur- 
nish funds in both dollars and 
Uruguayan currency for the expan- 
sion and improvement of the pack- 
ing plant operated by the coopera- 
tive. 

The 4,000 workers involved 
are former employes of two 
plants closed down in 1958 by 
the Swift and Armour com- 
panies, The workers set up their 
cooperative, named the Estable- 
cimientos Frigorificos del Cerro 
(EFCSA), with the support of 
Uruguay’s government to con- 
tinue operations. 

The Inter-American Bank, draw- 
ing the loan from its Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations, pointed out that 
“considerable advances” had been 
made in Uruguay’s manufacturing 
industry but that the country was 
still “highly dependent” on meat 
raising and agriculture. 

EFCSA, the workers’ coopera- 
tive, handles close to 50 percent of 
the country’s total meat exports, the 
bank said. 

Romualdi, welcoming the bank’s 
announcement of the loan, empha- 
sized that the workers’ cooperative 
had run the packing plants success- 
fully but had been unable to ex- 
pand to full productive capacity be- 
cause of a lack of operating cap- 
ital and insufficient commercial 
bank credit. 

The AFL-CIO representative, 
who initiated talks with the Inter- 
American Bank in behalf of the 
cooperative and at the request of 
Uruguayan non-Communist labor 
forces, pointed out that the loan 
was justified both on social and eco- 
nomic grounds and also for “polit- 
ical reasons.” 

EFCSA, he declared, had been 
made a major target of attack by a 
packinghouse workers group known 
for pro-Communist tendencies, the 
president of which on several oc- 
casions visited Cuba as guest of 
Fidel Castro. 

For several months, he de- 
clared, this group “carried on a 
violent campaign” against the 
proposed loan. The actual grant, 
he added, will have “a tremen- 
dous beneficial effect among the 
workers of Uruguay” and 
strengthen the position of the 
anti-Communist workers’ federa- 
tion, the Confederation Sindical 
del Uruguay (CSU). 


Rothman has reported. 


The $640,000 loan, announced® 


3 are Le 
Romualdi observed that thy 


AFL-CIO Executive Council, in ip 
meeting last June at Unity Hi 
Pa., urged that U.S. policy towar 
Latin America be designed to 
mote “wide participation jn an 
sharing of social and economic 9 
vances.” 

“A major. means,” the 
declared, “is to provide loans fy 
socially desirable projects to ing 
tutions affiliated with or sponsor 
by trade union organizations, Suq 
loans are a sound means of openj 
needed additional private-ingtit, 
tion channels for social develop, 
ment.” 

The council specifically com 
mended the Inter-American 
Bank for consideration of a loay 
to the Uruguay meat-packing ¢o. 
operative and cited several other 
projects, such as workers’ hous 
ing cooperatives in Chile, Ecus 
dor and other countries, as als 
under survey. 

The Inter-American Bank said iy 
present loan should be followed by 
measures to provide pastures an 
stock for the meat-packing coop 
erative, with the purchase of moé- 
ern equipment for retail med 
stores in the City of Montevideo 
as a third forward step. 


Union Ratifies 
Settlement at 
Sinclair Oil 


Denver, Colo.—Settlement of 
strike of Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers against the Sinclair Oil 
Corp. has been approved by 4 
majority of the 9,000 OCAW men 
bers involved. 

The union withdrew its pickes 
from four Sinclair refineries and 
ended a strike that started June 2). 
The settlement provides that Sit 
clair will negotiate with the unio 
on the amount of severance pay t0 
be granted in case of future layofls 


The severance issue was th 
major cause of the strike. Refinery 
workers and others walked out 
when management refused to agre 
to a change in its policy of mak 
ing unilateral decisions on layol 
pay. The agreement takes the issut 
out of the unilateral category, th 
union said. 


NLRB Reports Rise in 
Back Pay, Rehirings 


Back pay of $1.37 million was collected by National Labor Ré 
lations Board offices in fiscal 1961 for employes discharged or laid 


off in unfair labor practice cases, NLRB General Counsel Stuatt 


i level of 
The back pay collections were up 20 percent over the love & 


ployes offered reinstatement after 
illegal discharge was nearly double. 
Rothman said the NLRB in fiscal 
1961—the year ended last June 30 
—also' made further “significant re- 
ductions” in the time required to 
consider contested unfair labor 
practice cases—from 52 days to 45 
days between the filing of a charge 
and issuance of a formal complaint. 
The agency succeeded, the 
general counsel reported, in cut- 
ting the time from filing of a 
charge to the close of the hear- 
ing by 27 percent—from an ayer- 
age of 118 days to 86, an all- 
time record for speed. 


Other details of the Rothman 


report are these: 


fiscal 1960, and the number of em-¢ 


“A 


@ Because of board action até 
agreed settlements of charges fi 
with the NLRB, reinstatement we 
offered to 3,664 employes. Thi 
compares with 1,885 offered reir 
statement in fiscal 1960. y 

© Of the employes offered rei 
statement, 2,443 accepted, or & 
proximately 67 percent. The © 
maining 1,221 declined to take theit 
old job back. ‘ 

@ The unfair labor practi? 
cases in fiscal 1961 numbered 12° 
115, an increase over the 1960 
but 1 percent below the record 
12,239 cases in 1959. 3 

The total of unfair labor practic® 
and representation electioa 
also reached an alltime 
22,675, Rothman said. 
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pTTl Affiliates Cooperate: 


—— 


Union Teams to Survey 
Latin American Conditions 


An unprecedented labor survey of Latin American economic and social conditions has been 
jaunched by teams of union members from the United States, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and Co- 


jombia. 


The survey teams, representing the Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Intl., have been assigned to 
interview union members, government and church officials, embassy and consular representatives 


and leaders of private and public® 
agencies about conditions affecting 
trade unionists. 

Vice Pres. Ray Hackney of the 
Communications Workers was slat- 
ed to visit Jamaica, Barbados and 
British Guiana as the Caribbean 
interviewer for PTTI, international 
trade union secretariat. 

William C. Doherty, Jr., 
PpITl's inter-American represent- 
ative, is heading for the office 
he maintains in Rio de Janeiro 
and will meet there with the 
other team members Aug. 14 for 
a series of conferences and the 


drafting of a final report, for re- 
lease about Aug. 20. 


Other team members are: for 
Mexico and Central America, Au- 
gustin Avecia of Mexico; for Pan- 
ama and northwestern South Amer- 
ica, Jorge Acosta y Acosta of Co- 
lombia; for Argentina, Chile, Bo- 
livia and Uruguay, Angel Bucci of 
the Argentine; in Brazil, Helcio 
Maghenzani of that country. 

The survey, authorized by a re- 
cent inter-American conference of 
the PTTI, will produce informa- 
tion designed to be keyed to Pres. 


Missile Base Disputes 


Drop to All-Time Low 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, after a two-day tour of major 
missile and space sites, reported newly-established machinery for 
settling disputes has helped reduce to “an all-time low” the man- 
days lost in work stoppage at the nation’s 21 sites. 

Goldberg announced his findings to a press! conference before 
reporting to the White House. ¢ 


creating housing problems, Gold- 
berg said. Some workers must live 
in trailers and at high rents, he 
noted. 

Jurisdictional problems also are 
created, he added, since the missile 
work brings together different 
crafts and employers. 

What is impressive, he con- 
cluded, was that people are now 
discussing their differences’ while 


“Of over one million man-days 
worked in the month of July in 
missile and space programs, only 
209 man-days were lost,” Gold- 
berg said. 

Calling this loss “infinitesimal,” 
he said it figures out to two ten- 
thousandths of 1 percent in the ra- 
tio of man-days lost to total time 
worked. 


John F. Kennedy’s “Alliance for 
Progress.” 


Meeting in Bogota, Colombia, in 


affiliates 
countries voted to set up the “prior 
ities for the future” committee 
which is now getting under way. 
‘Priorities’ Unit Set Up 

Copies of the PTTI survey have 
been distributed in the countries to 
be visited. It contains questions 
about the status of unions, their 
right to strike, forms of political 
action which are permitted, and 
contracts with employers. 

A larger section deals with 
wage levels today and a few 
years ago; subsidiary benefits 
such as vacations, sickness al- 
lowances, and other forms of so- 
cial security; social programs in 
the field of housing, transpo 
tion and education. . 


The questionnaire also calls for 
detailed data on average hourly 
wage rates, working hours per 
week, and vacations, bonuses, night 
and holiday wage premiums. 

Another series of questions deals 
with the cost of food items, men’s 
shirts, work clothes, rents. Others 
relate to the cost of telephone sery- 
ice, haircuts, dental work, movies, 
utilities. 

The PTTI coordinating com- 
mittee will meet in Rio for a re- 
view of the answers submitted and 
opinions expressed by those inter- 
viewed. 


continuing the work. 
Cites ‘Dedicated Work’ 


Goldberg, who visited four of 
the most important sites, said ‘“‘jus- 
tifiable criticism has been leveled 
at the labor situation” at various 


quires acknowledgment of the very 
outstanding and dedicated work” of 
all levels of government, the armed 
services, the manufacturers, the 
contractors and the workers at 
these “new frontiers.” 


More Accidents Seen 


If Rails Slash Crews 


A spokesman for railroad workers has warned the Presidential 
Railroad Commission that decreasing the size of train crews “would 
cause a tragic surge in the accident rate among employes.” 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
told the tripartite commission which is studying railroad work rules 


Goldberg said his trip con- 
Vinced him the new machinery 
for resolving disputes will enable 
missile and space site work to 
continue “without interruption” 
and achieve “value out of every 
dollar spent.” 


ployes killed and injured in railroad 
accidents is proof enough that con- 
stant safeguards must be main- 
tained to prevent the lowering of 
safety standards and an accompany- 
ing increase in accidents.” 

Taking sharp exception to man- 
agement demands for elimination of 
firemen-helpers in yard and freight 
service, Gilbert declared: 

“The death of 10, 20, 30 or 
more men per year because only 
one man was operating a yard 
engine or because there was not 
a trained helper on a freight 
locomotive cannot be justified 
in the profit columns of railroad 
corporations.” 

Gilbert presented to the 15-man 
commission reports on 439 epi- 
sodes in recent years where loco- 
motive helpers were able to prevent 
or minimize railroad accidents. The 
reports were originally submitted as 
entries in the BLF&E safety award 
contest. 

He said the incidents were char- 
acteristic of what happens daily on 
U.S. railroads but only a sampling 
of the many “near-misses” that are 
never reported as accidents because 
of the alertness of the cab crew. 


Pres. Kennedy created a Missile 
Sites Labor Commission, with 
Goldberg as chairman, about two 
months ago. In a letter to Gold- 
berg in advance of the secretary’s 
four, Kennedy said the voluntary 
ho-sirike, no-lockout pledge given 
by labor and management indicate 
their desire “to do the job.” 
Warns of Delays 

he nation, Kennedy added, 
_Sannot afford the huexury of avoid- 

delays in our missile and 
Space programs” and “neither can 
We tolerate wasteful and expensive 
Practices.” 

Goldberg explained to reporters 
4 few of the problems peculiar to 
Missile site work, 

: He said sites are located in 

Sut-of-the-way places” for 
Teasons of security and that this 


— recruiting problems. | ,, The ——— — 
a ; are a reality, if not a recordable 
orkers must drive 50 to 90 statistic.” 


mailes to work and it is under- 
Slandable, he said, that travel 
Pay demands would be made, 
though this was not usual in 
Private industry. 


Gilbert’s appearance before the 
commission wound up the first 
phase of the presentation of the 
union position by the five operating 
brotherhoods. 

Referring to earlier testimony by 
working railroaders who described 
the importance to safety and op- 


Trained personnel sometimes are 
Tuiied from a dozen states, 


disputes that “the number of em-© 


erating efficiency of the fireman- 
helper, Gilbert declared: 

“They told you enough of their 
experiences to demonstrate that 
every crew member has an impor- 
tant safety function. Elimination of 
any of these employes would create 
a void that would have a direct and 
serious effect on present safety 
standards.” 


May, representatives of 50 PTTI|: 
in 23 Latin American}: 


“sound and necessary.” It is the 
of preventing the cost of illness 
retired citizens. 


BEFORE THE HOUSE Ways & Means Committee, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany urged approval of the Anderson-King bill, 
for health care financed through the social security system, as 


Sa 


“only feasible means,” he said, 
from “pauperizing” millions of 


Meany is shown, right, with Director Nelson H, 
Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security. 


Goldberg Invites Views 
On Revision of T-H 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg was scheduled to meet Aug. 4 
with experts in labor-management relations to discuss revisions of 
the national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Goldberg had been asked by Pres. John F. Kennedy to recom- 
mend changes for presentation to Congress. The study was planned 


as a result of Administration dis- 
satisfaction with the limited 80-day 
injunction procedures that are now 
the only weapon available under 
Taft-Hartley. 

Those invited to express their 
opinions include the following edu- 
cators, judges, arbitrators and at- 
torneys: 

Justice Walter V. Schaefer of the 
Illinois Supreme Court; Dr. George 
W. Taylor, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Robben Fleming, University 
of Illinois college of law; Prof. 
John T. Dunlop and Prof. James 
J. Healey, Harvard University; 
Prof. Nathan P, Feinsinger, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin law school. 


Also David L. Cole, Paterson, 
N. J.; J. Albert Woll, AFL-CIO 
general counsel, and Thomas E. 
Harris, AFL-CIO associate general 
counsel; William B. Barton, general 
counsel, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Charles A. Kothe, vice 
president, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Jesse Freidin and 
Peter Seitz, arbitrators. 

Additional participants invited 
were: David Feller, counsel to the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.; 
Louis Sherman, general counsel of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and Charles A. Horsky, 
Ralph T. Seward, Guy Farmer and 


A famous plant—formerly the 


Gerard D. Riley, lawyers. 


Unions Urge Retention 


Of Navy’s Gun Plant 


Reactivation of the Naval Weapons Plant in Washington, D. C., 
and its use as an “essential part of our defense structure” has been 
urged on Pres. Kennedy and other government officials by Pres. 
James A. Brownlow of the Metal Trades Dept. of the AFL-CIO. 


Naval Gun Factory—the facility 


has been ordered closed by early¢ 
1962 and now has only a third of 
the craftsmen who once engineered 
and developed mew weapons, made 
jigs and fixtures for mass produc- 
tion by private manufacturers, and 
produced spare parts for existing 
weapons on short notice. 
Brownlow reminded Kennedy, 
members of Congress and heads 
of the Defense establishment that 
the plant, with its complement of 
skilled workmen and machine 
tools, still represents an invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars 
“and should be fully utilized.” 
Citing Kennedy’s speech to the 
nation on the Berlin crisis and his 
program for increased military pre- 
paredness, the Metal Trades spokes- 


man said the need for the plant un- 


ider the pending emergency is ob- 
vious. 

“This plant and its employes can 
make a major contribution to the 
President’s program in addition to 
serving the economy of the area 
and the thousands of employes who 
are being compelled to seek jobs in 
other areas,” Brownlow said. 

It would be better, he said, to 
use the facilities available in the 
nation’s capital rather than 
“duplicating them elsewhere at 
tremendous cost” in materials 
and manpower. 

Similar appeals were sent to the 
President and others by William H. 
Ryan, president of Machinists Dis- 
trict 44 representing IAM lodges 
of government employes, 


IATSE Bars 
Strikes at 
Missile Bases 


Ottawa, Ont—A policy with 
strong safeguards against strikes 
has been Jaid down ‘by the execu- 
tive board of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes for members of the un- 
ion who work as film cameramen, 
editors or in related crafts at U.S, 
missile launching areas. 


Members of IATSE at Cape 
Canaveral “have never gone on 
strike,” union Pres. Richard F, 
Walsh said during the executive 
board’s semiannual meeting here, 
It was nevertheless the board’s de- 
sire, he continued, “to take every 
possible precaution” during an in- 
ternational crisis that “threatens 
the destruction of democratic forms 
of government.” 


Hundreds at Canaveral 


Hundreds of IATSE cameramen, 
laboratory technicians and special- 
ists are employed at Cape Canav- 
eral, the union pointed out, to 
track the flight of missiles and 
process films recording details of 
their launching and_ recovery. 
Movies also are taken by cameras 
mounted with the missiles them- 
selves, and the films are essential 
to scientific studies for improve- 
ment of the program. 

The safeguards against strikes 
approved by the board forbid 
IATSE members from striking in 
a missile area, or assisting any 
other union that, might strike, with- 
out express permission from the in 
ternational president, who in turn is 
forbidden to grant permission with- 
out prior approval of the executive 
board. 


Conductors Name 
Wagner President 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Directors of 
the Railway, Conductors & Brake- 
men, unaffiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, have named Louis J. Wagner, 
Duluth, as president in place of 
James A. Paddock, who resigned 
because of illness. 

Wagner had been senior vice 
president since 1958, later acting 
president. The board named Vice 
Pres. James E. Magill, Philadelphia, 
to take Wagner’s previous post. 
Paddock, who has been under the 
care of a doctor since May 1, was 


named as a union adviser. 
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The Shadow Widens 


HE SHADOW OF REVOLT—considerably bigger than a 

man’s hand—is showing within the medical profession, a 
revolt by the rank and file of non-political doctors against the 
monolithic anti-social politicking of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s ruling hierarchy. 

The AMA’s president, Dr. Leonard W. Larson of North Dakota, 
went before the House Ways & Means Committee with a 91-page 
document flaying the pending Anderson-King bill as unneeded, 
misbegotten and the opening wedge to “socialized medicine.” 


This assault led Rep. Cecil King (D-Calif.), sponsor of the 
House bill for limited social security health care for the aged, 
to say that im all his years in Congress he “had never read a 
statement more damning in criticism of features not mentioned” 
in the bill itself. He labeled the AMA hierarchs “desperate men” 
forced to circulate inaccurate charges to defeat his measure. 


The files of House and Senate members are filled with letters 
from individual physicians endorsing the Anderson-King bill— 
which is simply the extension of the tested social security system 
to the problem of providing limited protection against the financial 
catastrophe of illness in old age. But these letters say, “Please don’t 
use my name.” Why not? Because they fear political retaliation 
—in their county and state medical societies if not from the 
hierarchs themselves. 

A spirit of rebelliousness against the blind opposition of the AMA 
ruling group is growing, nevertheless. From Palo Alto, Calif., Dr. 
Philip Randolph Lee told the House Ways & Means Committee that 
more than a quarter of physicians in the area now “openly and 
actively” support the principle of the Anderson-King bill while 
only a small percentage “actively” opposes it. 

When the Bay Area Committee of physicians began an informa- 
tion program designed to counteract the party line of the AMA 
ruling group, it quickly gathered support. Physicians in a score 
of other cities are expressing interest, Dr. Lee told the committee, 
and it is “no wonder,” he said, “that I should believe the leaders 
of the AMA have misinterpreted the feelings of physicians on this 
issue.” ” 


End of Sloganeering 


RES. KENNEDY AND DEFENSE SEC. Robert S. McNamara 

have made it clear that among their immediate objectives is the 
rebuilding of American military strength for “limited” and brush- 
fire wars—a radical change from the policy of the Eisenhower years, 
when the manpower and conventional-operations capacity of our 
armed forces were slashed again and again. 

The slogans of the immediate past were “deterrent” power and 
“more bang for a buck.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany made an appeal for the reversal 
of the sloganeering when he testified last year before the platform 
committees of both Republican and Democratic national conven- 
tions. 

“While we must be capable of ‘massive retaliation,’ we must 
also be capable of limited retaliation. No one in his right mind 
would put out a ‘grass fire’ war with an atomic bomb but by the 
same reasoning no one can allow the ‘grass fire’ war to spread for 
lack of adequate fire-fighting equipment, until it becomes a total 
world conflagration.” 

It will require time to rebuild what was frittered away, but the 
policy change has been declared by the Administration. 
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‘This Is Good for What Ails Yow’ 


On Health Insurance Issue: 


Biographer of Madison Refutes 
‘Misrepresentation by AMA 


In the continuous American Medical Asso- 
ciation attacks on the pending social security 
health care bill (the Anderson-King Bill), the 
AMA aroused the wrath of Irving Brant, a fam- 
ous biographer of James Madison, who was 
third President of the United States and prin- 
cipal author of the Constitution. 


Brant wrote a letter to the Washington Post 
in which he straightened out the AMA on the 
assumed beliefs of Madison and the false so- 
called issue of “socialized medicine.” Here- 
with is his letter: 


THe AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
has employed so many misrepresentations in 
its fight against federal health insurance for the 
aged that one might expect it to run out of new 
materials. On the contrary, in the AMA News 
of June 12, it caps the climax by dragging out 
James Madison’s 1830 letter to House Speaker 
Andrew Stevenson on the meaning of the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution. 

Madison’s narrow construction of it, as limited 
to expenditures to carry out other enumerated 
powers, is treated as proof that he would regard 
the current health bill as something calculated to 
convert the United States from a federal republic 
into a “monolithic democracy.” 

If the AMA wants to know what Madison 
would think of the medical bill now before Con- 
gress, why waste time making tenuous deduc- 
tions from what he said about a constitutional 
interpretation that was settled contrary to his 
views during his own lifetime? Why not in- 
quire what he said and did in the actual field 
that the AMA miscalls “socialized medicine?” 


Surely the AMA Advisory Committee, in its 
ransacking of history, has discovered that on Feb. 
27, 1813, Pres. Madison signed “An Act to En- 
courage Vaccination” containing these opening 
words: 

“That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint an agent 
to preserve the genuine vaccine matter, and to 
furnish the same to any citizen of the United 
States, whenever it may be applied for, through 
the medium of the post office.” 


Madison appointed as United States Vaccina- 


tion Agent—the doctor—yes, the doctor—who 
suggested the idea, and gave him specific direc- 
tions to spread the benefits as widely as he could 
throughout the United States. What does that 
leave of the AMA’s contention that “under Madi- 
son’s views . . . medical care would have been a 
state. and not a national function?” 


THE WHOLE social security and public health 
system of the United States stems constitutionally 
and socially from a remark Madison made in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, that one of the pur- 
poses in laying federal tonnage taxes was “the 
support of seamen.” 

To implement that power and responsibility, 
Congress within a decade made deductions from 
the wages of seamen to establish and maintain 
maritime hospitals. After the purchase of Louis- 
iana Territory transferred control of the Missis- 
sippi river to the United States, the grand old 
State, Righter Thomas Jefferson signed a bill ex- 
tending the tax and medical benefits to Mis- 
sissippi river boatmen. 


HISTORY, it is said, repeats itself. It does s0 
remarkably in this very instance of the 1830 let- 


ter of James Madison to Speaker Stevenson. It’ ” 


is employed now to create an impression that 


Madison would have regarded federal health in- _ 


surance as a portent of the nation’s collapse. 


It was used in 1832—two years after it was .- 


written—to make people believe that Madison 
regarded the protected tariff as unconstitutional. 


On the present-day subject I would say to the 


reactionaries of the American Medical Association 
what Congressman John Quincy Adams (the 


former President) said to the Southern nullifica~ 


tionists in the House of Representatives: 


“If you appeal to Mr. Madison as authority you 
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Page Five 


organ SAYS: 


Right-Wing Romanticists see 
World Struggle as Ball Game 


IN A SHORT but pointed Senate speech July 
24, Sen. Fulbright asked his colleague (whom he 
did not address as “distinguished” but simply as 
“the junior senator from Arizona”) to clarify a 
few items including what Goldwater meant by 
“total victory” in this age of ideological conflict 
and nuclear weapons. 

“In the Middle Ages,” Fulbright said, “when 
military combat took the form of jousts between 
chivalrous knights, total victory was perhaps 
a reasonable objective. .. . In our own time the 
chivalrous encounter has been relegated to the 
football field or the boxing arena, and it is a 


By Edward P. Morgan 


this column is excerpted from the nightly 
oat of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to More _ 
4 over the ABC network Monday through 
friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


N INTERESTING and important two-man 
A sebate has been going on almost unnoticed 
Lhe U.S. Senate. Its protagonists represent two 
E,;kingly different schools of thought on how we 
Mould approach world problems. 


au, J 


sen. Goldwater of Arizona takes the tough, 
simple line of the cop or — 
ie football coach: you 
in by winning. If the 
enemy misbehaves you 
punish him. If he out- 
smarts you in the first 
ili, you come back in 
ie second and clobber 
Bhin, None of this truce 
ic scoreless tie stuff. 
What you want, and of 
suse you get, is total 


victory. Morgan 

gen. Fulbright of Arkansas takes the compli- 
uted line of the worried professor or the sensi- 
ive historian who isn’t sure of all the answers. 
He collects a clutter of ideas that fits neatly into 
a fascinating jigsaw puzzle but is hard to sweep 
up into a bold, black headline. 

In a Senate speech several weeks ago, Gold- 
ater blasted Fulbright for representing what he 
interpreted as an “outmoded weak-kneed foreign 

policy which accomplishes nothing but more and 
eater losses of freedom’s territory ... [and is] 
a plea for more useless expenditures in the name 
of more hopeless objectives.” 

He scorned present Administration policy as 
resting “on theoretical dreaming that the way 
to fight Communist bullets is with relief pack- 
ages, Communist tanks with plows, Communist 
bombs with elaborate charts for monetary re- 
form.” He demanded a policy committed to 
complete and total victory over the Communists. 

He all but advocated by implication that we 
bught to go into Cuba and cook Castro’s goose 
and let that “ephemeral something ‘called world 
pinion,” as he termed it, be damned. Gold- 
aer’s opinion of world opinion was particularly 
ow because, in his view, it seemed to give the 


ommunists more prestige and respect than it 
Bes us, 


a 


Washington Reports: 


senators See Urgent Need for 
(CommunityHealth Facilities Bill 


ONGRESS SHOULD speed final passage of 
legislation to supply badly needed nursing 
ume facilities and more public health nurses for 
pe aged and chronically ill, a Democratic senator, 
Ralph Yarborough (Tex.), and a Republican, 


Mt. Jacob K, Javits (N. Y.), asserted in inter- 


“Ws On Washington Reports to the People, 
FLCIO public service educational program, 
Pard on 450 radio stations. ; 

“Of the 307,000 nursing home beds in the 
Puntry, 134,000 are classified as non-acceptable 


‘Ft of fire and health hazards,” Yarborough 


wlared. He quoted from a Senate report by 
“Committee that inspected such homes: 

“The rooms were dark and cheerless, small 
ma crowded with faded curtains and torn 
"adow shades and some had no curtains at all. 
sad windows were grimy and unwashed, letting 
mlittle light. The beds were old and not prop- 
tly made up.” 

Some communities have no nursing homes at 
avits said. He stressed their importance be- 
© Of the lack of availability of hospital beds, 
a Sest. of hospitalization if it can be obtained 

mportance of keeping patients ambula- 


dangerous illusion to confuse the rules of a 
college football game with those that apply to the 
arena of world politics.” 


One of the principal lessons of two World 
Wars, he added, both of which ended in “total 
victory,” is that wars and total victories generate 
more problems than they solve: “The world is 
far less safe for democracy today than it was 
in 1914. .. . Apparently,” Fulbright went on 
almost sadly, “we have not yet fully accepted 
the fact that there are no absolute solutions, 
that we can hope to do little more than mitigate 
our problems as best we can and learn to live 
with them... . 


“Our proper objective,” he concluded,” is a con- 
tinuing effort to limit the world struggle for 
power and to bring it under civilized rules. (But) 
such a program lacks the drama and romance of 
a global crusade.” 

How right he is! How closely attuned to the 
outraged heartbeat of America was Indiana’s 
Sen. Homer Capehart who, after a Cuban had 
hijacked a U.S. airliner, wrapped himself in a 
senatorial toga of red, white and blue prose and 
cried that we should give Castro 24 hours to 
return the plane “or go in and get it.” He neg- 
lected to say whether he or the DAR should lead 
the expedition. 


Admittedly it is maddening to sit by and watch 
Castro play the brigand and get away with it. 
What a trim, orderly world it would be if the 
delinquents jumped every time the Goldwaters 
and the Capeharts and other right-wing romanti- 
cists cracked the whip. 


The trouble is we are not running a trained- 
animal act, we are trying to help keep a frenzied 
world intact, a world, I suggest, which has a 
higher opinion of us than Sen. Goldwater thinks 
it has, or would have if we adopted his ring- 
mastering tactics. 


tory. 
of patients in their own homes, he pointed out. 
BOTH SENATORS spoke in favor of a pend- 


ing community health services bill, sponsored by 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and Rep. Oren Harris 


(D-Ark.), which would provide up to $40 mil- E 
lion in annual grants to states to extend the num-|; 
ber of and improve the quality of community |; 


health services, including nursing home, public 


health nurse and out-patient diagnostic care for|! 


the aged and chronically ill outside of hospitals. 


The House has passed the bill and final action : 


now is up to the Senate. 

Javits is sponsor of his own bill, revived from 
the previous Congress, which is similar to the 
Hill-Harris measure. Both he and Yarborough 
agreed that if nursing homes and public health 
nurse care for patients in the homes were avail- 
able the cost of the care for many aged and 
chronically ill would be drastically lessened. 


“Unless the case is an emergency, there are 
few communities where you can get into a hos- 
pital except through a waiting list of weeks and 
sometimes months,” Javits remarked. “They 
just don’t have the beds.” 


Public health nurses could help take care | 


=(lTS YOUR=| 
WASHINGTON 
Willard ‘Shelion | 


CONGRESS IS APPROACHING its home stretch—the period 
of the last several weeks when all the bills piled up previously, and 
urgently requested by the Administration, must be pulled from 
committee and moved to House and Senate floors—or dropped 
temporarily to “wait for next year.” 

One observer’s guess may be as good as another’s on the actual 
adjournment date—but the consensus here is that the legislators 
will not go home until the middle of September, which would give 
a minimum of about five weeks for the remainder of the session. 
The general picture shows Pres. Kennedy still seeking action on 
a number of major bills and Congress involved in fierce battles on 
the essentials of the Administration’s foreign and domestic program. 
Congress moved quickly to grant the President authority to call 
up reserves and to increase defense spending on the basis of the 
Berlin crisis. The foreign aid issue is something else. 

A major drive was launched by the Republican leadership, 

with the backing of some conservative Democrats, to kill the key 

section of the foreign aid program—the authorization of long- 

term economic development loans financed by Treasury with- 

drawals. 

Scores of billions have actually been expended on domestic pro- 
grams through Treasury withdrawals authorized in advance, and 
the argument that specific annual appropriations are the only legal 
way to finance a government program is sham. The battle never- 
theless involves the effectiveness of the foreign aid plan and the 


prospect is for very close votes. 
* 


* * 


STILL HOGTIED in the House Rules Committee are all three 
school bills approved by the House Education Committee—general 
aid to the public schools, aid for higher education and extension of 
the National Defense Education Act. Included in this package is 
also an extension of the existing program for federal grants to “im- 
pacted” area schools—schools in areas with a heavy influx of fam- 
ilies drawn by federal activities. 

A Republican effort to extend the impacted areas program, 
without any action on general school aid or higher education, was 
beaten on the Senate floor. 

The presumption must be that the Administration will find a 
way to attach a somewhat scaled-down aid bill to eventual legis- 
lation on the “impacted” areas—or to find some other means of 
pushing through what Kennedy has labeled the public school bill, 
the “most important” part of his domestic program. 

The Anderson-King bill for social security health care for the 
aged has been the subject of hearings in the House Ways & Means 
Committee. A similar proposal was beaten last year, though this 
was at a time when Pres. Eisenhower’s White House opposed it. 
Kennedy’s White House is for it, but no test votes have yet been 


taken in committee. 


oe fo 


THE CATALOG of other pending legislation is long. 

_ The Senate has passed a bill authorizing the development of 
nuclear electric power facilities at Hanford, Wash., using great 
quantities of byproduct heat that otherwise will continue to be 
wasted. House Republican Leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) has 
sought to prevent a conference committee report that would keep 
a revived coalition of House Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats from voting to kill the Senate version. 

The President’s program for the training and retraining of 
workers dropped from their jobs because of automation or other 
changes has been approved in a scaled-down form by committees 
of both houses but has not yet reached the floor. 

A permanent program for improving the unemployment system 

—of major importance in view of the high level of continuing long- 
term joblessness—has not yet had formal consideration by the key 
committee, House Ways & Means. 
A bill to extend the Mexican farm program faces Administra- 
tion opposition because of insufficient reforms to eliminate abuses. 
A community health services program has passed the House but 
not yet the Senate. A limited tax reform and business “incentive” 
program has not yet reached the floor. 


A THIRD OF THE NATION’S nursing homes are fire and health 
hazards, Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), left; asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram. He and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) spoke ‘in favor 
of the Community Health Services and Facilities bill, which would 
help states build needed nursing homes. 
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DELEGATES to the Detroit convention of the Federation of Television & Radio Artists “beef up” 
a picket line at Station WJLB, where AFTRA members have been on strike since Nov. 1. AFTRA 
past Pres. Clayton (Bud) Collyer, left, is shown with his own camera. The strike was “triggered” 
when the station fired seven of nine staff members, saying that “taped” programs would be used. It 
has since employed replacements for the fired announcers. 


Flexible Taxation Rate Viewed 
As Tool to Control Recessions 


Congress will voluntarily give up some of its control over taxation and will, within one to three 
years, authorize the President to meet temporary economic maladjustments by raising or lowering 
the tax rate on the first $2,000 of income by as much as 5 percent, an AFL-CIO spokesman has 


predicted. 


Appearing on Labor News Conference, nationally broadcast public affairs program of the AFL- 


CIO, Research Director Stanley 


Ruttenberg said he expects sup- 
port for the change even from con- 
servatives. The authority given the 
President, he pointed out, would 
provide a weapon for use to com- 
bat temporary recessions, but would 
not affect the basic tax structure 
and would be hedged with quali- 
fications. 

Ruttenberg was a member of 
the Commission on Money and 
Credit which recently produced a 
widely discussed report on USS. 
fiscal, tax and credit policy. He 
was questioned on Labor News 
Conference by Eileen Shanahan, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Journal of Commerce, and Bernard 
Nossiter, Washington Post reporter. 

Besides recommending limited 
power to adjust taxes for the 
Chief Executive, the commission 
set up three basic goals—the at- 
tainment of an adequate rate of 
economic growth, low levels of 
unemployment, and reasonable 
price stability. 

The commission would require 
the President to consult with his 
advisers, including the Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and to tell 
the public what he has done when 
economic trends run contrary to 
the achievement of the basic goals. 

Ruttenberg said he supported this 
proposal but “vigorously dissented” 
from the commission’s decision not 


to state a specific rate of growth 
for the American economy. He 
argued that the growth rate should 
be 5 percent and “we ought to 
fight” to attain this objective. 

The federation research director 
reminded his listeners that the Con- 
gress voluntarily gave up some of 
its power when it gave the President 
authority, in the mid-1930s, to set 
tariff rates and duties after negoti- 
ation with other nations. 

What the commission proposed 
on taxes, Ruttenberg recalled, was 
that a “very limited power” be 
granted the President. 

“The tax is now 26 percent,” 
he said, “so the President could 
raise it to 25 percent in a period 
of inflation, or lower it to 15 per- 
cent in a time when unemploy- 
ment is exceedingly high,” as it 
is now. 

This would be an ideal -time, 
Ruttenberg told the reporters, for 
the President to have “discretion- 
ary authority” to increase the tax. 

Limitations Proposed 

The commission limited that dis- 
cretionary authority by recommend- 
ing that: 

@ The President could increase 
or decrease the tax on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income for six 
months, with a possible extension 
for another six months after which 
his authority in this field terminates. 

@ The President’s decision 


TV Raffle OK, but Other 
Company Acts Held Illegal 


Austin, Tex.—A concrete firm here avoided breaking the 
Taft-Hartley law when it announced that it would raffle off a 
television set immediately after a representation election, 
but it used unfair labor practices in other ways, the National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled. 

Three board members rejected a trial examiner’s finding that 
the Austin Concrete Works, Inc., was trying to influence 
workers to vote against the Carpenters when it announced 
that all who voted in the election July 29, 1960, would get a 
chance in the drawing. The vote was 26-21 in favor of the 
union, with three challenged ballots. 

The NLRB panel agreed with the examiner that manage- 
ment broke the law by hiring one Roy Winans to try te defeat 
the union; and by giving wage boosts to influence workers 
against the union. The company was ordered to stop threaten- 
ing employes or otherwise interfering. 


would go into effect only if it was 
not vetoed by either house of Con- 
gress. He would be required to 
submit the decision to Congress, 
where it “sits on the desk” for 60 
days before becoming effective. 
Ruttenberg backed up his pre- 
diction of support for the pro- 


posal by fiscal conservatives by - 


emphasizing that some 20 mem- 
bers of the 25-member commis- 
sion voted for the recommenda- 
tion. This included some of the 
“most responsible” banking and 
insurance company executives in 
the nation, he said. 


“We did discuss at some length,” 
Ruttenberg said, “an across-the- 
board change in the tax structure, 
and this was rejected by the com- 
mission as a whole. Instead we de- 
cided to hold it to the easiest thing 
that can be done—change the first- 
bracket tax either up or down.” 

The commission’s report makes 
clear, he said, that there is a dif- 
ference between long-term changes 
in the tax structure, such as those 
wanted by conservatives, and the 
kind of tax changes wanted by Rut- 
tenberg and others—closing tax 
loopholes and increasing the in- 
come tax base. 

The commission majority also 
made it clear, Ruttenberg contin- 
ued, that it would not be wise to 
continue the complete independ- 
ence of the Federal Reserve Board 
from the government and the Ad- 
ministration. Therefore it recom- 
mended that the President be em- 
powered to appoint the chairman 
of the FRB at the beginning of the 
President’s term, and that the chair- 
man be irremovable for four years. 

Ruttenberg said he and one or 
two other members proposed that 
the chairman serve at the discretion 
of the President, subject to removal 
after one year. This view did not 
prevail. . 

He also dissented from the ma- 
jority’s finding that control of mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations should not be 
given to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Ruttenberg said. A few com- 
mission members felt, he said, that 
it is necessary to have some control 
over non-commercial banks as well 
as commercial banks “if we are go- 
ing to regulate the level of money 
supply.” 


Biemiller Tells Senate: 


—_—_— 


— 


New Tax Loophole 
Seen for ‘Self-Hire¢ 


The AFL-CIO’s “determined opposition” to a bili allowing se. 


| employed persons to avoid taxes on income set aside for indiy 
‘| self-pensions has been voiced by Legislative Director An 


Biemiller. 


Biemiller renewed objections to the bill in a letter to Chairmay 


idval 
ew J, 


Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) of the Sen-@— 


ate Finance Committee, which has 
been holding hearings on the 
measure. 

The bill ran into trouble in the 
Senate after the House passed it. 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) voiced 
opposition, and Sen. Russell B. 
Long (D-La.) suggested a scaling- 
down amendment after Rep. Eu- 
gene J. Keogh (D-N. Y.) said he 
believed the House would accept 
“almost any” modification. 

The bill, passed by the House in 
1958 and 1959 and again this year, 
would permit self-employed per- 
sons such as doctors and lawyers 
to defer payment of taxes on 10 
percent of their income up to a 
maximum of $2,500 a year, set 
aside as retirement funds. 

The Kennedy Administration has 
condemned the bill. The American 
Medical Association has endorsed 
it, saying its passage would “make 
self-employment as financially at- 
tractive as employe status.” 

Biemiller, denying that pres- 
ent tax laws deprive the self-em- 
ployed of benefits for private re- 
tirement plans, said the legisla- 
tion would not correct any genu- 
ine inequities. 

Instead, he said, it would “create 
new and extensive tax benefits” for 
a relative few and such benefits 
would “far outweigh any meager 
tax advantages” now available to 
some wage and salary workers. 

Inequities Listed 

The bill would give the self-em- 
ployed person the following advan- 
tages, Biemiller told the committee: 

@ He could set aside 10 percent 
of his earnings up to $2,500 a year 
toward a retirement fund, compared 
with much smaller amounts, nor- 
mally 4 to 6 percent, for employer- 
financed pensions for wage and sal- 
ary workers. If workers are re- 


quired to contribute to their 
pensions, their contributions are tot 
tax deductible. 

@ He could make his own deg, 
sion on whether to take a tay y 
vantage or not, while Wage an 
salary workers must wait for th 
employer to grant a pension systen, 
through collective bargaining q 
otherwise. 

@ The definition of income jy 
the self-employed includes bo 
earnings and return on money jp. 
vested in a business, but for other 
workers contributions are a propor 
tion of earnings alone. 

@ A_ self-employed _ perm 
who employs three or fewer en. 
ployes would not have to provide 
a pension plan for them, by 
could set up a benefit plan fy 
himself. 

@ The bill gives the self-ep,. 
ployed person a _  non-forfeitahk 
right to the amounts he has & 
aside—they belong to him along 
or to his estate, whereas wage ani 
salary employes must meet may 
age and service requirements be 
fore claiming any money set asiée 
for them. 

Biemiller also pointed out tha 
self-employed individuals already 
receive “many specific tax advar 
tages” that allow them to accum 
late savings toward retirement ben 
fits. The President and the Sec 
tary of the Treasury have indicated, 
he said, that they plan to suggest 
general tax reform to -Congres 
next year. 

Assistant Treasury Sec. Stanley 
S. Surrey testified that the Admit 
istration opposed the bill becauw 
it “creates inequities and unjustil 
able differences” in tax treatment 
It would involve an annual los 
in revenue of about $358 million 
and would “clearly not be appt 
priate,” he* declared. 


Sample Drug Resales: 
Under Probe by FDA 


The Food & Drug Administration has launched a nationwidt 
crackdown against the repackaging for sale of hundreds of tho 
sands of “free” drug samples—including potentially dangerous 
prescription drugs—initially prepared for distribution to physicials 

The investigation into the handling of physicians’ samples Wé 


ordered by FDA Commissioner 
George P. Larrick in the wake of 
seizure actions, filed in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, against two New Jersey 
drug wholesalers. 

The government charged that 
Marshel Sales Co. of Palisades 
Park, N. J., and Fall Drug Co. of 
Jersey City had in their possession 
drugs for treatment of high blood 
pressure and heart conditions, anti- 
biotics, tranquilizers and hormones 
originally supposed to be samples 
for use by doctors. 


The repackaged drugs, the 
FDA charged, were not labeled 
in accordance with federal law; 
did not bear the required state- 
ment that they cannot be dis- 
pensed without a_ prescription; 
did not give the generic name of 
the drugs; and did not indicate 
the identifying control number 
under which the drugs were 
packaged. 

Larrick emphasized that sale of 
doctors’ samples is “not illegal when 
properly labeled and used as such,” 
but warned that some of the prod- 
ucts are new drugs which the gov- 
ernment permits to be marketed 


only under stringent systems 
safety control. 

The samples usually are distrib 
uted to doctors by so-called “deta 
men,” hired by drug firms to help 
persuade doctors to recommend 
their particular brands of dmg 
The role of “detail men” was & 
amined at length in 1960 at heal 
ings before a Senate Anti-Trust sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Esits 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), which W4 
probing the high cost of drugs. 


The FDA said there were # 
accurate statistics as to the 
number of samples annually give# 
physicians by the industry. Iti 
dicated that although 
show one Brooklyn, N. Y-, Phy 
sician was selling $10,000 worl 
of drugs to repackers each ye 
it has no evidence that docto® 
generally dispose of their 
improperly. 

Larrick pointed out that the 
mushrooming repackaging practice 


poses the constant threat of “ml 
ups in the drugs,” and that the 
moval of labels prohibiting the # 
of some drugs without presct 
“may cause a dangerous drug @ ©, 
used without medical supervisio™ 
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Delegates Meet in Ottawa: 
Canada’s 


Ottawa, Ont.—A new party of 


New 


By Gervase N. Love 


the democratic left was being tortuously pounded into shape here 


gt the largest political convention in Canada’s history. 


some 1,800 voting delegates were laboring long—and loudly—in the historic Coliseum to bring 
into being a political party that could offer Canadians a “meaningful alternative” to the older major 


q 


Party Born 
With High Hopes, Oratory — 


parties, Conservatives and Liberals, and to their scarcely distinguishable philosophies. 
The dream began to take shape? 


at the 1958 convention of the 
Canadian Labor Congress in Win- 
nipeg, Man. Delegates at that as- 
ymbly instructed the officers to dis- 
guss with the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, Canada’s 

liberal political group, with 
farmers, intellectuals and with lib- 
erals generally, the possibility of 
forming from the grass roots up a 
new party, progressive in nature, 
which would serve the interests of 
all Canadians. 

The CCF quickly assented. 
Other groups and individuals 
were drawn in, and soon a bread 
New Party drive was under way. 
At the 1960 CLC and CCF con- 
yentions formal approval of the 

party was voted and of- 
fcers of both bodies were au- 
thorized to call a founding con- 
vention. 

The creative process has been a 
slow one. Delegates created traffic 
jams around floor microphones and 
proceeded to oratory that was some- 
times lengthy and often fiery. 

Partial reports were repeatedly 
teturned to the committees for re- 
vision, Even the rules of order, 
which most conventions adopt in 
15 or 20 minutes, required 1 hour 
and 40 minutes for approval. 

Basically the debate reflected dif- 
ferences between the traditional 
Socialist element in the CCF, most 
of it from the West, and the more 
moderate liberal approach of. the 
big organized labor group and many 
of the intellectuals and independ- 
tats, In every test on which any 
conclusion was reached, the Social- 
ists were defeated. 

Typical was the preamble to 
the program, a statement of prin- 
tiples that was adopted without 


change despite efforts to remand 
it with instructions for amend- 
ments—one for a planned econ- 
omy—that would have brought 
it more into line with doctrin- 
naire Socialist ideology. 


One section of the program ap- 
proved by delegates guaranteed “a 
job for everyone.” It would be 
implemented by a Guaranteed Em- 
ployment Act which “will enable 
jobless Canadians to claim a job as 
a social right by applying to the 
local employment office.” 

Some skepticism was expressed, 
particularly by labor representa- 
tives, as to the feasibility of such 
a guarantee, but proponents cited 
a section pledging the party to “un- 
dertake to create” new job oppor- 
tunities by industrial growth, de- 
velopment of resources and major 
construction projects. 


An amendment to the Organiza- 
tion Committee’s report which 
would have opened the door to 
Communist-dominated unions was 
easily defeated. 


Gives Labor’s View 
Organized labor’s views as to 
what the New Party should stand 
for were aired by CLC Pres. Claude 
Jodoin, who gave one of three key- 
note speeches. 


Jodoin recounted political activ- 
ity by Canadian workers over 
nearly a century, declaring that “a 
labor movement that is without 
interest in political matters is a 
labor movement that is evading one 
of the most fundamental responsi- 
bilities.” 

He noted Canada’s continuing 
high unempleyment and declared 
it is the “responsibility of gov- 
ernments, and particularly of the 


Ottawa, Ont.—The text of 


here follows: 


a better society, but because 


factors, 
Our contribution to world 


needed, 


tr 


_ This is why the New Party 


Preamble to Program 
Lists Goals for Canada 


adopted at the founding convention of Canada’s New Party 


Canada is a land of abundant resources—moral, cultural 
and material—yet unemployment, waste, political corruption 
and commercialization of taste and values continue and have 
€ven increased. The reason is not that Canadians do not want 


unplanned, unstable and operated chiefly for the benefit of 
the few owners of great corporations. 

_ Moreover, we face new challenges everywhere. Our rela- 
tions with North and South America, with the Commonwealth 
and Europe, with new states in Asia and Africa, as well as 
our defense policies, have to be reassessed in the light of new 


and more original. The partnership between English and 
French-speaking Canadians must be made more meaning- 
ful and valuable to both, To meet these challenges we 
must infuse a new spirit of social purpose and world 
responsibility into our national policies. New ways are 


For these great tasks this New Party has been founded. 
It seeks to unite for democratic political action all Canadians 
who put human rights and human dignity above the mere 
Pursuit of wealth, and public welfare before corporate power. 
It adopts and will carry forward to new levels of achieve- 
ment the best objectives of the farmer and labor, co-opera- 
ve and social democratic movements, for which so many 
Eveteesive Canadians have striven in the past. Democratical- 
nA Organized and financed, prepared to apply new methods 
rm and economic planning, the New Party will trans- 

d into practical federal and provincial programs the idealism 
and democratic faith that are now so frustrated. 


Mvites all Canadians to join its ranks. 


the preamble to the program 


economic development is still 


peace must be more positive 


has been founded and why it 


[federal] government in Ottawa,” 
to provide leadership to find jobs 
for the idle. New approaches are 
essential, he asserted. 

“The decisions that need to be 
taken are political decisions,” Jo- 
doin observed. “It surely follows 
that labor must, if it is to fulfill its 
functions, have a real interest in 
politics.” 

Took Issue With Socialists 
On international affairs he took 
sharp issue with Socialists who 
want to write Canadian neutralism 
into the New Party’s program and 
to get out of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

“We do not regard NATO as an 
article of faith or a way of life,” 
he said, “but we do believe that at 
the moment it is a means by which 
we can cooperate with those who 
have proven to be our friends.” 
The idea of complete neutrality 
in today’s world, he declared, “is 
a complete illusion—there are no 
completely neutral countries and 
there can be none.” 

Jodoin re-emphasized the posi- 
tion he and the CLC took at the 
1960 convention in Montreal—that 
“there is no desire and no intention 
on the part of the CLC to dominate 
the New Party.” 

“I most solemnly declare that 
once the New Party is formed, as 
it will be at this convention,” he 
said, “the CLC will not try to 
interfere or try to influence the 
internal affairs of the New Party, 
just as we will most strenuously 
oppose any interference on the 
part of the New Party in our in- 
ternal affairs.” 


The CLC is not formally affili- 
ated with the new party, but as a 
matter of policy encourages its 
member unions and their locals to 
join. 

CLC Executive Vice Pres. Stan- 
ley Knowles, also a CCF vice pres- 
ident, opened the convention as 
chairman. Three presiding officers 
rotated in the chair: CLC Vice Pres. 
Roger Provost, president of the 
Quebec Federation of Labor and a 
member of the United Textile 
Workers; George Grube, professor 
of classics at the University of 
Toronto; and Walter Pitman, 31- 
year-old Peterborough, Ont., his- 
tory professor who was elected the 
first New Party member of parlia- 
ment several months before the 
party was officially formed. 

Nominated for the party leader- 
ship at a colorful night session 
were Premier T. C. Douglas of 
Saskatchewan, Scottish-born Bap- 
tist minister and Typographical 
Union member who has most of 
labor’s support, and Hazen Argue, 
CCF parliamentary leader and a 
Saskatchewan farmer. 


Occupational Safety 
Parley Head Picked 


Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
has announced the appointment of 
Reed O. Hunt, president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, as general chairman of the 
President's Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety. 

Hunt will direct the planning of 
the safety meeting Pres. Kennedy 
has called for Washington on Mar. 
6-8, 1962, which is expected to draw 
some 3,000 labor, business, govern- 
ment and community leaders. The 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards is serving as the confer- 


Edward R. Murrow, United States Information Agency. 
vice president of Government Employes’ Lodge 1812. He has 
written labor scripts for VOA since 1948 and regularly covers 
AFL-CIO conventions and ICFTU sessions. 


VOICE OF AMERICA’s veteran labor editor Liston Oak, right, 
gets congratulations and a meritorious service award from Director 


Oak is a 


Per Capita Hike Vetoed 
By Guild Convention 


Vancouver, B. C.—Delegates to the 28th annual convention of the 
Newspaper Guild voted dowh a proposal by the union’s top exec- 
utive board to increase the payments by locals to ANG by 10 cents 
per member per month. The sessions closed here July 28. 

In the rollcall vote on the financial issue, the convention voted to 


at $1.80 per month, but directed 
that $1.30 of that amount be allo- 
cated to general fund operations, 
which last year had shown a deficit 
of $18,000, and only 50 cents for 
bolstering the union’s defense fund. 
The previous division was $1.20 
and 60 cents between the two 
funds. 7 
The new general fund allot- 
ment will accomplish the pur- 
pose sought by the IEB, sufficient 
anticipated revenue to balance a 
budget, approved by convention 
action, of $486,733. 


Another floor issue involved the 
convention’s earlier action in setting 
a cut-off date of Aug. 11 for strike 
benefits to 49 Guild members now 
working on a commercially-spon- 
sored daily in Portland, Ore. The 
group is composed of workers who 
refused to cross picket lines at the 
Oregonian and Journal, struck by 
the Stereotypers in November 1959. 
The new daily is directly compet- 
ing with the afternoon Journal, 
now published by non-union labor. 


Supporters of the minority group 
at the convention, who backed the 
Portland Guild local’s plea for an 
extension of defense fund benefits 
to Dec. 1, announced their inten- 
tion to carry the issue to member- 
ship referendum, This requires 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ination in regard to conditions of 
employment and refusal to bargain 
collectively on the “superseniority” 
issue. 

Trial Examiner Reeves R. Hil- 
ton, who heard the case at Erie, 
recommended dismissal of the 
complaint, but the board over- 
ruled him, ordering the company 
to rescind the superseniority 
policy to offer reinstatement and 
back pay to employes laid off be- 
cause of the superseniority plan, 
and to bargain collectively with 
the TUE local. 

“Superseniority effectively  di- 
vides the strikers against them- 
selves,” the board said. It held that 
“an offer of superseniority is not 
merely an attempt to secure new 
‘replacements,’ but more accurately 
an offer of benefit to individual 


ence secretariat. 


continue the present per capita rateo— 


affirmative membership action by 
11 additional locals located in at 
least five states or provinces. 

Two new members of the IEB 
were in the group of 15 nominated 
without opposition to two-year 
terms beginning Oct. 15. 

Reelected were Pres. Arthur 

Rosenstock, New York City; 

Executive Vice Pres. William J. 

Farson, Philadelphia; Sec.-Treas. 

Charles A. Perlik, Jr., Buffalo. 

The latter two are full-time sal- 

aried officers. 

Regional vice presidents returned 
to another term were Daniel A. 
McLaughlin, North Jersey; Rich- 
ard Lane, Memphis; James B. 
Woods, St. Louis; Robert J. Hickey, 
San Jose; James B. Egan, New 
York City, and Eric R. I. Cawdron, 
Ottawa. 

Four of the six vice presidents 
at large were renamed—Joseph F. 
Collis, Wilkes-Barre; Jack Dobson, 
Toronto; Kenneth Rieger, Toledo, 
and Harvey H. Wing, San Fran- 
cisco. The two newcomers are 
Mike Mastrullo, Cincinnati, and 
George Muldowney, Wire Services. 
They replace Richard P. Davis, 
Baltimore, who had resigned as of 
last May 31, and Frances D’Hondt, 
Detroit, who announced at the con- 
vention that she was not a candi- 
date for re-election. 


‘Superseniority’ Barred 
For Strikebreakers 


return to work.” 

The decision also held that “sup- 
erseniority renders future bargain- 
ing difficult, if not impossible, for 
the authorized collective bargaining 
representatives. 

“Employes are henceforth set 
apart into two groups: those 
who stayed with the union to 
the end and lost their seniority, 
and ‘those who returned before 
the end of the strike and there- 
by gained extra seniority. 

“This difference is re-emphasized 
with each subsequent layoff, for 
those who supported the union most 
faithfully are likely to be the first 
laid off. . . . The effective reward 
of nonstrikers and punishment of 
strikers inherent in superseniority 
stands as an ever-present reminder 
of the dangers connected with strik- 
ing, and with union activities in 


| strikers to abandon the strike and 
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Unemployment Rate Hovers Near C4 


High Level Continues 
For 8th Month in Row, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in July, unchanged from June. 
This group totaled 37 in July a 
year ago. 

The number of “smaller areas 
of substantial unemployment” to- 
taled 230 in July, compared to 116 
in July 1960. 

Goldberg commented that 
while the economy might be 
picking up, “it is not picking up 
among the hard-core unem- 
ployed.” 

The long-term unemployed — 
those jobless 15 weeks or longer— 
increased by 59,000 to a total of 
over 1.6 million in July. This was 
about double the 834,000 in this 
group in July a year ago and near- 
ly equaled the postwar high for 
the month reached in 1958. 


Long-Term Joblessness Up 

The ranks of the worst-off job- 
less—those out of work 27 weeks 
or longer — increased by nearly 
100,000 to a total of one million. 
This group totaled 416,000 a year 
ago. 

e-Unfortunately,” Goldberg said, 

“all indications” are that the hard- 
core jobless will remain at these 
levels on into September and Octo- 
ber. 

This is “a problem of great con- 
cern to Pres. Kennedy and the Ad- 
ministration,’ Goldberg declared. 

Goldberg said the unemploy- 
ment figures “re-enforce the ne- 
cessity for the job training and 


retraining program” now pend- 
ing before Congress. Bills to set 
up programs to provide new 
skills and upgrade skills of the 
unemployed have been reported 
out of committee in both houses 
of Congress. 

However, the Administration has 
looked on the training programs as 
part of a “one-two punch” which 
would require an economy on the 
upswing to be most effective. 


Kennedy ‘Concerned’ 
Goldberg, asked whether the Ad- 
ministration is planning expanded 
proposals to deal with the unem- 
ployment problem, replied that 
Kennedy is “continually concerned 
with this unemployment situation.” 


He said things would have 
been “much more serious” with- 
out programs which have been 
enacted and noted that others, 
such as aid to school construc- 
tion, would ‘spur employment. 


“If all the programs of the Ad- 
ministration do not lead to a sub- 
stantial impact on the unemploy- 
ment situation — particularly the 
hard-core unemployed — the Ad- 
ministration will make other pro- 
posals to the Congress,” Goldberg 
declared. 

The employment report showed 
that non-farm jobs remained at 62 
million, about equal to previous 
highs reached in June and in the 
summer of 1960. 


L-G Bond Surcharge 
Lashed by Schnitzler 


Unions have proved to be “the best bonding risks in America” 
although since passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act they have been 
compelled to pay a premium price for the coverage required by law, 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has told a Senate Labor 


subcommittee. 


Schnitzler, testifying on pro- 
posed amendments to the Welfare 
& Pension Plan Disclosure Act, 
urged that the law be modified to 
allow persons handling such trust 
funds to be covered by standard 
honesty bonds under criteria set by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

He said an apparently in- 
nocuous phrase in the Landrum- 
’ Griffin Act, requiring persons 
handling union funds to be bond- 
ed to cover “faithful discharge of 
duties,” had resulted in a 50 per- 
cent increase over the cost of 
standard bonding protection 


DiSalle Again Vetoes 
GOP Jobless Aid Bill 


Columbus, Ohio — Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle has ve- 
toed—for the second time 
this year — a Republican- 
sponsored unemployment 
compensation bill which the 
State AFL-CIO opposed be- 
cause restrictive provisions 
outweighed liberalizing claus- 
es. An attempt to override the 
veto failed in the House. 

The new GOP bill would 
have raised employer unem- 
ployment compensation tax- 
es, but would also have re- 
duced benefits for some low- 
er-paid workers and would 
have deducted “vacation pay” 
from benefits received by a 
jobless worker. 

Earlier this year, DiSalle 
vetoéd a bill extending dura- 
tion of benefits because it 
also contained harsh dis- 
qualification provisions. 


against losses from fraud or dis- 

honesty. 

‘The language required in the 
bonds was something “entirely 
new” to the surety companies, 
Schnitzler declared. Not having any 
data on which to base an experi- 
ence rating, they boosted the cost 
by half. 

In recent months, Schnitzler 
said, meetings between committees 
of the AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urers Conference and the Associa- 
tion of Surety & Casualty Com- 
panies of America have been held 
to discuss reduction of the sur- 
charge on “faithful discharge of 
duties” bonds. 

The surety firms, he said, con- 
ceded that the favorable claims ex- 
perience of the companies in this 
area warrants a reduction. 

A survey of AFL-CIO affiliates, 
now 80 percent complete, has not 
uncovered a single case where a 
bonding company has had to pay 
a claim under this provision, 
Schnitzler added. 

While gratified at the promise of 
a reduction and at the fact that 
experience ratings show unions to 
be - “better bonding risks than 
banks,” the ,AFL-CIO sees no 
reason why any unnecessary pre- 
mium charges should be required, 
Schnitzler said. 

He told the subcommittee that 
standard commercial-type bond- 
ing would sharply cut the cost 
to unions—and union members 
—without reducing in any man- 
ner the protection of union funds 
or funds held in trust for work- 
ers. 

In fact, he added, coverage could 
be increased and the premium cost 
would still be below the present 
charge. 


LEGISLATION TO “PUT TEETH” in the Welfare & 


Pension 


Plan Disclosure Act is discussed by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
left, sponsor of the Administration bill, and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. Schnitzler voiced labor’s strong support for 


the proposal. 


Labor Urges °Strong’ 
Welfare Report Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 
thority, including the right of sub- 
poena, to uncover abuses of re- 
porting requirements. 

e@ Authorize the Secretary to 
bring civil actions to enjoin vio- 
lations, instead of relying on 
private suits by individuals. 

@ Require the retention of rec- 
ords for a minimum five-year pe- 
riod. 

@ Make both the payment and 
receipt of bribes or kickbacks a 
federal felony. 

@ Make it a felony to steal or 
embezzle from any employe bene- 
fit plan. 

@ Require each administrator to 
submit reports to the Labor Dept. 
on a prescribed form to insure de- 
tailed information on all phases of 
a plan’s operation. At present, use 
of Labor Dept. reporting forms is 
optional. 

@ Eliminate the present re- 
quirement that statements of as- 
sets, liabilities, receipts and dis- 
bursements need be only in 
“summary” form, in order to in- 
sure more detailed disclosure of 
many key aspects of these finan- 
cial operations. 

@ Establish new criteria for cov- 
erage so that all welfare and pen- 
sion plans claiming federal tax ex- 
emption will be required to report 
on their activities. 

A House subcommittee modified 
the Administration bill to limit the 
Labor Dept.’s power to investigate 
welfare plan reports to-cases where 
a complaint has been made or 
where the Secretary of Labor “finds 


Handicapped Aid 
Program Outlined 


Labor’s program for rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped is the sub- 
ject of a new pamphlet published 
by the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities. 

It relates the role organized la- 
bor has played in development of 
rehabilitation services and lists a 
three-step program for local cen- 
tral bodies and Community Serv- 
ices Committees. 

AFL-CIO publication No. 119 is 
called The Seventeen Million, and 
may be ordered at 10 cents a copy, 
$7.50 per hundred, from AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, 9 
E, 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


reasonable cause to believe inves- 
tigation may disclose violations.” 

Labor Dept. Solicitor Charles 
Donahue urged the Senate group 
to retain the broader language of 
the Administration-drafted _ bill. 
McNamara commented that he 
considered the House subcommittee 
provision “attractive” and  ade- 
quate. 

‘No Protection’ 


Donahue, presenting a statement 
on behalf of Labor Sec. Arthur J. 


Goldberg, said the present Welfare’ 


& Pension Plan Disclosure law pro- 
vides “virtually no protection” for 
funds held in trust for workers. He 
added: 

“Not a single one of the 
crimes and misfeasances which 
led to passage of this legislation 
would have been revealed by the 
reports which we can now re- 
quire .. . What plan administra- 
tor or other interested party will 
convict himself out of his own 
mouth? Who will report that a 
plan ought to have $10,000 cash 
on hand but that he stole most 
of it? ... As the law now stands, 
we must extend the same faith 
and credit to a report filed by a 
known crook that we extend to 
an administrator of impeccable 
reputation.” 

James B. Carey, testifying as 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. and _ pres- 
ident of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, declared that 
pension and welfare funds “are be- 
coming a big pool of business 
funds, to be used as the business 
and financial community see fit.” 

Carey asserted that dividends re- 
turned to employers as the result 
of favorable experience rating on 
group insurance policies should be 
used to improve benefits. He said 
corporation retention of these 
dividends has been “standard proce- 
dure” for years. 

Management opposition to the 
proposals was expressed by A. D. 
Marshall on behalf of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He charged that the proposed 
amendments would give federal of- 
ficials “extreme authority to in- 
vade privacy” and “to conduct 
witchhunts.” 


Report Urgg 
Reforms in 


F und-Raising 


(Continued from Page }) 
ment has helped to raise gin 
of dollars to support worthy 
Perlis said in his comment that 4 
the field of voluntary health an 
welfare, there has been tog Much 
chaos, confusion and competiin. 

He said the AFL-CIO “pg 
for some time that the 
best be served if the health atc 
would federate voluntarily ini 
something like a national Hajj 
fund to raise funds once a Year fy 
all instead of continuing the my 
tiplicity of campaigns.” Perlis g, 
pressed disappointment thas the 
Rockefeller Foundation jaya 
stopped short of such a recomimes 
dation. 


He added, however, that its 
proposals for uniform accopy 
ing and financial re by 
agencies which obtain their fan& 

_ through public solicitation 
should be “welcomed” by je 
health and welfare foundation 


A second major recommendation 
—for establishment of a nation) 
citizen’s commission as a coordings 
ing group and watchdog img tk 
field—‘‘can be helpful,” Perlis com. 


mented. r 

He called for “continued effon* ‘aad 
to make both fund raising Gn re 
spending in the health and welfiy a *PPFE 


field more efficient. The* Rock 
feller Foundation report noted tha 
nearly 25 percent of the mong 
collected by voluntary groups weal 
for the expense of fund-raising and 
for informational programs, 


ers, ':3° 


T9-S-8 


Last Three 


Henderson 
Leaders Free 


Raleigh, N. C.—Boyd E, Bi 
ton, Lawrence Gore and Chale 
Auslander, last of the Hendere 
union leaders jailed during @ 
strike at Harriet-Henderson 
have returned to freedom. 

Payton and Gore were fe 
from Raleigh Central Prison ai 
Auslander from Caledonia Pa 
on Aug. 3, all on parole after 3% 
ing the legal minimum of 
sentences, i 

This means the release of # 

officers and members of the Te 
tile Workers Union of Ame 

convicted in Novernber 1960 

charges of conspiracy to DM 
up the struck mills, . 

Principal witness against the 
union officials was an undercov# 


informer who later was MV@ 

in a Virginia gun charge. ; Smith, 
Payton is the TWUA’s CaroMme Api y 

director and Gore and AUSl@QRIo® Roo, 

are international representalV@Ss i panies 
In an act of executive clemestiai Dam 


Gov. Terry Sanford (D) 4 month 
ago ordered a_ three-year Tie 
tion in the sentences. The 194 a 
released had received six #2 


. AFL 
year sentences; Sanford’s Clo 
permitted their release afte recej 
served the nine-month mini and ¢ 


vequired by law. 
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